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EFFECTS  OF  OCCUPATION  AND  HABITS  ON 
DURATION  OF  LIFE. 

Mr.  Neison,  in  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Statistical  Society  for  1851,  exhibits  this  habit  (in- 
temperance) in  relation  to  life  assurance,  in  a  se- 
ries of  tables  based  upon  carefully- accumulated 
material.  From  an  analysis  of  these  tables,  he 
shows  that  an  intemperate  person,  of  age  20,  has 
an  equal  chance  of  living  1'5.6  years  move  ;  while 
a  person  of  the  general  population  of  the  country, 
of  the  same  age,  has  an  equal  chance  of  living 
44.2  years.  Again  :  at  age  30  the  intemperate 
person  has  an  equal  chance  of  13.8  years,  and  the 
other  36.5  years ;  at  age  40  the  chance  of  the  one 
is  11.5  years,  and  the  other  28.8  years.  He  also, 
by  an  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
general,  shows  that,  while  diseases  from  other 
causes  exhibit  a  falling  short  in  intemperate  lives 
as  compared  with  the  population  generally,  the 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  digestive  or- 
gans form  15  95  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  at  corresponding  ages,  but  among  intem- 
perate persons  they  form  50.4  per  cent,  of  all  the 
deaths  which  take  place — exceeding  the  general 
average  more  than  three  times.  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  these  diseases  may  be  taken  as  the 
distinctive  type  of  the  causes  of  death  among  in- 
temperate persons.  Mr.  Neison  also  demonstrates 
that  the  maximum  rate  of  mortality  in  intemperate 
lives  is  at  the  age  of  41  to  50,  and  that  drinking 
habits  are  then  most  prevalent  and  confirmed. 
He  further  calculates  that  there  is  one  drunkard 
to  every  74  of  the  male  population  above  the  age 
of  20,  one  to  every  434  of  the  female  population, 
and  one  to  every  145  of  both  sexes  above  the  age 
of  20.  Where  any  doubt  exists  as  to  habits,  es- 
pecially in  an  individual  exposed  by  occupation  to 
intemperance,  the  life  should  be  unhesitatingly 
declined.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  vice 
seems  apt  to  run  in  families  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  at  times  the  propensity  to  intemperance 
would  appear  to  be  an  inheritance.  As  a  rule, 
reformed  drunkards  are  bad  lives. 

Habitual  gormandising,  or  excess  in  the  use  of 
animal  food,  induces  an  undue  quantity  and  rich- 
ness of  the  blood,  and  predisposes  to  inflammatory 
and  congestive  affections,  especially  of  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera.    It  is  especially  serious  when  coupled 


with  want  of  exercise  or  a  sanguine  temperament 
or  plethoric  habit  of  body. 

The  habit  of  smoking  tobacco,  which  has  re- 
cently been  the  subject  of  so  much  illogical  argu- 
ment, deserves  a  passing  notice.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  show  that  this  practice,  when 
had  recourse  to  in  moderation,  and  not  complica- 
ted with  spirit  drinking  at  all,  tends  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  life.  Addiction  to  it  in  great  ex- 
cess, may  doubtless  induce  dyspepsia,  nervous 
affections,  possibly  paralysis,  certainly  delirium 
tremens. 

Inquiry  may  be  made — although  the  answer 
will,  in  many  cases,  be  involved  in  the  occupation 
— as  to  whether  proposer's  habits  are  sedentary  or 
otherwise.  The  beneficial  effects  of  efficient  daily 
exercise  are  shown  in  increased  vigour  of  circula- 
tion— in  the  promotion  of  nutrition  and  the  various 
excretory  functions — the  want  of  such  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  converse.  Sedentary  habits  are 
especially  objectionable  in  those  who  are  disposed 
to  corpulency  or  plethora,  or  who  have  inherited 
some  constitutional  malady. 

Occupation. — As  life  assurance  is  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  better  class  of  tradesmen,  to  master 
manufacturers  and  professional  men,  but  is  now 
appreciated  and  had  recourse  to  by  the  more  in- 
telligent and  provident  artizans  of  all  classes,  it 
becomes  important  to  determine  whether  any, 
and  what,  peculiar  risk  is  involved  in  particular 
occupations.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Registrar- 
General's  summary  of  certain  years,  and  his  de- 
ductions therefrom,  and  a  recent  report  by  Dr. 
Letherby,  there  are  no  satisfactory  statistical  ta- 
bles exhibiting  the  relative  mortality  of  different 
occupations.  One  has,  therefore,  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  different  independent  sources  for  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  healthiness  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions. Before  entering  upon  the  special  conside- 
ration of  them,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are 
but  few  occupations  which,  in  themselves,  exer- 
cise so  prejudicial  an  influence  on  life  as  to  render 
the  risk  unusually  hazardous,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  occupation  of  the  party  must  be  taken  in 
connection  with  other  considerations  affecting  his 
life. 

The  Registrar-General,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Report  for  1851,  exhibits  the  relative  mortality  of 
different  occupations  as  compared  with  that  for 
all  England  in  the  following  table : 


Occupation.  Mortality  per  Cent,  at  Age 

25.     36.    45.    55.    66.  75. 

Farmer  1.015...  .864. ..1.199... 2.490. ..6.630...14.802 

Shoemaker  912...1.059...1.503...2.869...6.505...  16.446 

Weaver  797...1.056...1.537...3.299...7.459...17.308 

Grocer  763...1.016...1.579...2.205...4.972...12.457 

Blacksmith  812...1.240...1.651...3.724...6.443...16  710 

Carpenter  945. ..1.032. ..1.667. ..2.966.. .6.686. ..14.286 

Tailor  1.163..  1.415. ..1.674.. .2.818... 7.647... 15.528 

Labourer  979...1  252... 1.730.. .2.920. ..6.790... 17.394 

Miner  849... 1.135. ..2.015...3.450...8.051... 17.867 

Baker  759...1.475...2. 121  ...3.301...6.678...15.066 

Butcher  1.130...1.653. ..2  310... 4.149.. .5.647... 15.449 

Innkeeper  1  383.. .2.045. ..2.834.. .3.897... 8  151...18  084 

All  England  948...1.236...1.787...3.031...6.396...14.065 


MARRIAGE  ON  £300  A  YEAR. 

It  may  well  be  true  that  the  habits  of  English; 
gentlemen  are  more  expensive  and  luxurious  thaa 
they  were  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  I  would  ask  in 
all  humility,  has  not  the  desire  for  social  distinc- 
tion increased  in  a  corresponding  way  amongst 
English  ladies  ?  If  Romeo  longs  for  a  cotelette  & 
la  Soubise  tossed  off  in  a  fashion  somewhat  supe- 
rior to  the  usual  style  of  English  domestic  cook- 
ery, does  not  Juliet  insist  on  her  brougham  and 
her  little  house  in  Tyburnia  as  indispensable  con- 
ditions before  she  endows  her  lover  with  all  the 
rich  treasures  of  her  virgin  heart  ?  Are  not  both 
too  eager  to  begin  life  at  the  very  point  which 
their  parents  had  attained  just  as  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  quitting  it  ?  How  often  do  you  meet 
with  a  young  lady  in  society  who  is  honestly 
ready  to  accept  the  risks  of  human  life  with  a 
husband  who  has  little  to  recommend  his  suit  in 
the  way  of  worldly  endowments  ?  And  is  it  much 
to  be  wondered  at,  if  men  who  havo  been  left  to 
bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  alone  should 
when  the  struggle  had  been  decided  in  their 
favour,  be  somewhat  of  opinion  that  they  can 
manage  without  assistance  to  spend  the  produce 
of  their  labour  in  their  own  way. — Once  a  Week. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

(From  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts.) 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  rate  per  cent,  of  loss 
paid  to  the  amount  insured  is  generally  much  less 
in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  while  the  expense 
of  doing  the  business  is  about  the  same  for  the 
same  risk ;  that  is,  the  loss  paid  bears  about  the 
same  ratio  to  the  premium,  though  the  premium 
bears  a  much  less  ratio  to  the  amount  insured. 
The  property  insured  by  the  JEtna,  of  Hartford, 
suffers  in  a  year  more  than  twenty  times  the  loss 
which  falls  upon  the  same  amount  insured  by  the 
largest  Stock  Company  in  France,  and  its  pre- 
miums are  about  twenty  times  as  high.  When 
the  risk  is  less,  a  Company  not  taking  more  in 
any  one  risk,  may  be  equally  safe  with  a  smaller 
amount  insured;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
policy  in  Europe  is  not  to  multiply  Companies, 
but  only  to  magnify  them.  Of  the  thirteen  Stock 
Companies  in  France,  we  believe  none  date 
further  back  than  1816  :  and  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  though  the  capital  has  not  been  remarkably 

productive,  owing  to  the  large  expenses  other 
than  losses  on  policies,  the  losses  themselves  have 
never  touched  the  capital,  and  no  Company  has 
become  insolvent. 

It  is  well  worthy  of  serious  inquiry,  in  this 
connection,  why  the  loss  by  fire  in  France  should 
be  so  much  less  than  in  any  other  civilized  country 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Its  system  of 
means  for  the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of 
fires,  though  admirable  in  some  respects,  is  not 
probably  on  the  whole  superior  to  our  own. 
Though  we  might  profitably  imitate  some  parts 
of  it,  we  should  certainly  not  be  willing  to  ex- 
change systems  entirely,  and  trust  to  appliances 
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■which  would  seem  almost  puerile  before  a  confla- 
gration extending  to  a  city  Mock.  We  cannot 
therefore,  attribute  the  exemption  from  fire,  to 
any  great  extent,  to  superiority  in  fire  police. 
Nor  can  it  be  owing  to  the  better  construction  or 
less  combustible  materials  of  the  buildings,  for 
they  are  not  superior  in  these  respects  to  the 
buildings  of  other  European  countries,  which 
suffer  from  fire,  nearly  as  much  as  we.  For  the 
most  part,  we  can  refer  it  only  to  two  causes ;  the 
better  managed  insurance,  and  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples of  French  law  in  relation  to  fires.  It  is  no- 
torious that  fires  are  prone  to  originate  with  in- 
sured property.  People  sell  out  to  Insurance 
Offices  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  want  of 
skill  and  recklessness  with  which  they  are  ma- 
naged. With  the  French  Offices  there  appears  to 
be  an  admirable  inspection  and  supervision  of  in- 
sured property,  so  as  not  only  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  risk  with  a  view  to  exact  a  just  pre- 
mium, but  to  prevent  any  practice  that  would 
lead  to  a  loss.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
of  this  than  would  be  cheerfully  tolerated  in  this 
country.  The  French  civil  code  makes,  in  the 
first  place,  every  man  "responsible  for  the  dam- 
age of  which  he  is  the  cause,  not  only  by  his  own 
act,  but  also  by  his  negligence  or  his  imprudence," 
and  responsible  also  for  the  injury  caused  by  the 
acts  of  children,  servants,  and  others,  for  whom 
he  is  bound  to  answer.  Hence,  if  a  Frenchman 
should  burn  his  house  or  store  for  the  insurance, 
he  would  be  likely  to  make  a  bad  bargain,  unless 
he  could  confine  the  conflagration  to  his  own  pro- 
perty. In  the  second  place,  the  law  makes  the 
tenant  answerable,  in  case  of  fire,  to  his  landlord, 
unless  he  can  prove  that  the  fire  happened  by  ac- 
cident or  superior  force,  or  by  faulty  construction, 
or  that  it  was  communicated  from  a  neighbouring 
building.  Being  thus  responsible, — and  when 
there  are  several  tenants,  each  is  responsible  in 

full  unless  he  Cart  clear  lijmse-lf  by  jyveitivo  prwf, 

— and  with  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon  him 
the  tenant  who  burns  up  a  stock  of  goods  or  tools 
and  gets  the  insurance,  is  pretty  likely  to  have 
to  pay  it  at  once  to  the  landlord,  to  repair  the 
damage  of  his  tenant.  That  these  risks  of  having 
to  repair  the  damages  occasioned  by  one's  own  fire 
to  a  lessor  or  a  neighbour  are  matters  of  practical 
effect  under  the  French  law,  we  are  sure  from  the 
fact  that  at  least  one  French  Mutual  Insurance 
Company  advertises  to  guarantee  tenants  from  the 
responsibility  to  the  landlord  at  one-third  of  the 
usual  rate  if  the  building  is  insured  by  the  Com- 
pany, and  one  half  if  it  is  not ;  and  the  same 
Company  advertises  to  guarantee  against  the  lia- 
bility to  indemnify  a  neighbour  for  one-quarter 
of  the  rate  demanded  for  the  house  itself  and  that 
of  the  neighbour.  Perhaps  secondary  insurance 
of  this  sort  may  partly  account  for  the  large 
amount  insured  in  French  offices.  So  far  as  it 
goes,  it  doubtless  tends  to  evade  the  effect  of  the 
law  ;  but  it  does  not  probably  extend  far  enough 
to  make  it  by  any  means  as  easy  to  cheat  the  In- 
surance Offices  in  France  as  it  is  under  our  own 
or  the  English  laws. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MARRIAGE  ON  THE 
DURATON  OF  LIFE. 

"  The  influence  of  marriage  on  the  probable 
duration  of  life,  opens  a  curious  field  for  specu- 
lation. That  it  has  an  influence,  more  than  one 
writer  bears  testimony ;  and  statistics  have  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  theory.  Voltaire  has 
asserted,  that  the  majority  of  persons  who  com- 
mit suicide  are  ■unmarried,  adducing  this  circum- 
stance as  an  evidence  that  the  wedded  state  is 
favorable  to  the  prolongation  of  life.  Hufeland 
also  entertains  the  existence  of  such  a  theory  ; 
and  Deparcieux  reports,  "that  people  live  longer 


in  a  state  of  matrimony  than  celibacy — the  num- 
ber of  married  men  who  die  after  the  age  of 
twenty  being  nearly  one-half  less  than  the  num- 
ber of  bachelors  dying  at  the  same  period  ;  and 
for  forty-three  benedicts  or  widows  who  reach 
the  age  of  ninety,  there  is  only  one-seventh  part 
thereof  of  single  men  found  to  attain  the  same 
age." 

On  this  subject,  Dr.  Milne  remarks: — "It  is 
obvious  that  the  best  organized,  and  most  vigor- 
ous individuals  of  both  sexes,  but  especially 
females,  are  the  most  likely  to  marry  ;  and  that 
but  a  small  proportion  will  be  married  of  those 
(particularly  of  females)  who  labour  under  any  in- 
firmity that  tends  materially  to  shorten  life. 
The  married,  therefore,  will,  upon  an  average,  be 
a  selection  of  such  lives  from  the  general  mass  of  the 
population  as  would  have  been  the  best,  whether  they 
had  married  or  not ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  effect  marriage  may  have  had  in 
improving  them." 


A  Word  about  Crinoline. — "I  beg  you  to  al- 
low me,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  "  to  ventilate  in  your  columns  a  grievance 
under  which  I  am  half  smothered  every  Sunday, 
and  from  which  I  see  at  present  no  prospect  of 
relief.  Ladies  will  persist  in  attending  Divine 
worship  in  crinoline.  Pews  hired  out  to  accom- 
modate four  persons  will,  therefore,  now  barely 
contain  two.  I  myself  rent  a  couple  of  seats  in 
our  parish  church,  which  I  attend  regularly  with 
my  little  daughter.  The  other  two  are  rented  by 
some  neighbours  of  mine — handsome,  well  dressed, 
good  natured  women,  against  whom  I  have  no- 
thing to  say,  save'that  they  attire  their  persons, 
from  the  waist  downwards,  in  a  sort  of  steel- 
ribbed  apparatus,  like  a  carriage  umbrella  in- 
verted, over  which  acres  of  silk  and  muslins  and 
ribbons  are  festooned.  If  they  nj-rive  before  us 
they  quite  fill  the  pew,  and  my  girl  and  myself 
are  obliged  to  creep  in  under  their  petticoats ;  it 
being  quite  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  keep  our 
heads  above  crinoline  during  the  service.  If  we 
happen  to  come  before  them  to  church  they  sit 
down  upon  us  in  the  most  remorseless  way,  swag- 
gering and  hoisting  about  their  gig  umbrellas  in 
a  manner  which  is  most  alarmingly  disclosive  of 
their  legs,  on  which  they  take  good  care  to  put 
very  decorative  stockings,  not,  I  presume,  in 
order  that  they  should  not  be  looked  at.  I  wish, 
sir,  that  you  would  urge  the  London  clergy  to  in- 
sist that  on  Sundays,  at  least,  all  crinolines  should 
be  dowsed ;  or  that  ladies  wearing  them  should 
henceforward  be  charged  for  their  church  accom- 
modation by  the  cubic  foot,  instead  of  by  the 
sitting." 


THE  LIFE-ASSURANCE  AGENT'S  APPEAL. 

Come  now,  my  friend,  and  do  not  stare, 

But  listen  to  my  strain  a  bit ; 
I  wish  to  make  you  just  aware 

Of  something  for  your  benefit : 
As  yet,  you  say,  upon  your  life 

You  have  not  got  a  Policy ; 
'Tis  downright  treason  to  your  wife  ; 
I  wish  you  would  your  folly  see, 
And  think  of  life-insurance, 
The  uses  of  insurance ; 

0  think  of  the  uncertainty 
Of  life  and  health's  endurance  ! 

Our  office  is  for  soundness  known 
The  Steadfast  Perpendicular  ; 

And  when  you  would  be  choosing  one, 
You  can't  be  too  particular, 

Our  'cumulated  fund  appears 
Increasing  at  a  steady  rate  ; 

A  bonus  every  seven  years, 


And  yet  our  premiums  moderate. 
Then  think  upon  insurance, 
The  use  of  life-insurance  ; 

Remember  the  uncertainty 
Of  life  and  health's  endurance  ! 
You're  twenty-seven  next  birthday  ; 

You  ne'er  had  epilepsy,  sir, 
Insanity,  gout,  hernia, 

Consumption,  or  dyspepsy,  sir. 
Your  medical  attendant  says, 

You're  come  of  healthy  parentage ; 
You've  lived  in  Britain  all  your  days, 
And  are  of  your  apparent  age  : 
Then  oh,  my  friend,  insurance, 
Think,  think  of  life-insurance  ; 

0  think  of  the  uncertainty 
Of  life  and  health's  endurance ! 

Your  present  state  of  health  is  good, 

With  healthy  occupation,  sir ; 
Your  well  formed  bellows-chest  has  stood 

The  Doctor's  aus-cultation,  sir ; 
No  hazard  in  your  way  of  life  ; 

You're  neither  lag  nor  cripple,  sir; 
Last  year  you  took  yourself  a  wife, 
But  have  not  ta'en  to  tipple,  sir ; 
A  model  for  insurance, 
Most  fit  for  life-insurance ; 

Oh,  if  you'll  not  cast  in  your  lot. 
You'll  vex  me  past  endurance  ! 
Pray,  don't  forget,  though  healthy  yet, 

You're  subject  to  mortality ; 
The  life  of  man  we  only  can 

Foretell  in  the  totality. 
The  first  year's  premium  being  paid, 

You  may  demise  to-morrow,  sir  ; 
And  then  your  widow  will  not  need 
To  either  beg  or  borrow,  sir : 
She's  saved  by  life-insurance, 
By  noble  life-inslurance ; 

She's  clad  and  fed  by  what  you  did 
While  life  had  still  endurance. 
But  say  you've  got  a  policy. 

Or  even  more  than  one  of  'em, 
You  may  another  take  with  me — 

You'll  thrive  beneath  a  ton  of  'em, 
One  ought  to  add  a  thousand  pounds, 

Each  new  responsibility  ;]] 
It  is  a  duty  has  no  bounds, 
Save  just  a  man's  ability : 

Then  oh,  once  more,  insurance, 
Think  well  of  life-insurance ; 

Remember  the  uncertainty 
Of  life  and  health's  endurance ! 

Long,  long  ago  there  was  a  cove, 

Who  called  himself  Knight-errant,  sir, 
Who,  as  the  Ladies'  friend,  "did  rove, 
Protecting  them  from  Tyrant,  sir; 
But,  Ladies,  I'm  your  best  friend  now, 

As  good  as  any  lover  t'ye, 
For  all  my  object's  to  endow, 

And  save  you  dears,  from  poverty ! 
Then  oh  my  dears,  insurance, 
Cry  loud  for  life-insurance, 

If  husbands  won't  cast  in  their  lot, 
Declare  them  past  endurance.' 

Chambers 's  Journal. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  APPARENTLY  : 
DROWNED.       ~^r;  ~r~-'- 

At  the  present  bathing  season,  the  following 
Directions  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Apparently 
Dead  from  Drowning,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential 
service.  Their  leading  principles  are  those  of 
the  late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  are  the  results 
of  the  latest  discoveries.  The  favourable  opinion 
of  the  principal  medical  bodies,  and  of  three 
hundred  medical  men  in  this  country,  as  also 
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those  of  the  chief  medical  bodies  on  the  Continent, 
have  been  obtained  by  the  Royal  National  Life- 
Boat  Institution  on  the  subject.  These  Direc- 
tions have  been  extensively  circulated  by  the 
Institution  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
in  the  Colonies.  They  are  also  in  use  in  Her 
Majesty's  Fleet,  and  have  been  translated  into 
French,  German,  Spanish  and  Swedish : — 

Send  immediately  for  medical  assistance,  blan- 
kets, and  dry  clothing,  but  proceed  to  treat  the 
patient  instantly  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air, 
-whether  on  shore  or  afloat. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are  first  and  imme- 
diately, the  restoration  of  breathing  and  the 
prevention  of  any  further  diminution  of  the 
warmth  of  the  body  ;  and,  secondly,  after  breath- 
ing is  restored,  the  promotion  op  warmth  and 

■CIRCULATION. 

The  efforts  to  restore  Breathing,  and  to  prevent 
any  further  diminution  of  the  warmth  of  the  body, 
must  be  commenced  immediately  and  energeti- 
cally, and  must  be  persevered  in  for  several  hours, 
or  until  a  medical  man  has  pronounced  that  life 
is  extinct.  Efforts  to  promote  Warmth  and  Cir- 
culation must  be  deferred  until  natural  breathing 
has  been  restored. 

TO  RESTORE  BREATHING. 

To  Clear  the  Throat— 

1.  Place  the  patient  on  the 
floor  or  ground  with  his  face 
■downwards,  and  one  of  his 
arms  under  the  forehead,  in 
which  position  all  fluids  will 
escape  by  the  mouth,  and  the 
tongue  itself  will  fall  forward, 
leaving  the  entrance  into  the 
windpipe  free.  Assist  this 
operation  by  wiping  and 
cleansing  the  mouth., 

2.  If  satisfactory  breathing 
commences,  adopt  the  treat- 
ment described  below  to  pro- 
mote Warmth  and  Natural 
Breathing.  If  there  be  only 
slight  breathing-or  no  breath- 
ing, of  if  it  fail,  then — 

To  Excite  Breathing — 

3.  Turn  the  patient  well 
and  instantly  on  the  side, 
and — 

4.  Excite  the  nostrils  with 
snuff,  hartshorn,  smelling- 
salts,  or  tickle  the  throat  with 
a,  feather,  &c,  if  they  are  at 
hand.  Bub  the  chest  and 
face  warm,  and  dash,  cold 
water  on  it. 

5.  If  there  be  no  success, 
lose  not  a  moment,  but  in- 
stantly 

To  Imitate  Breathing — 

6.  Beplace  the  patient  on 
the  face,  raising  and  support- 
ing the  chest  well  on  a  folded 
coat  or  other  article  of  dress. 

7.  Turn  the  body  very  gent- 
ly on  the  side  and  a  little 
beyond,  and  then  briskly  on 
the  face,  back  again ;  repeat- 
ing these  measures  deliber- 
ately, efficiently,  and  perse- 
veringly  about  fifteen  times 
in  the  minute,  or  once  every 
four  seconds,  occasionally  va- 
rying the  side : 
[by  placing  the  patient  on  the 
chest,  the  weight  of  the  body 
forces  the  air  out ;  when  turned 
on  the  side,  this  pressure  is  re- 
moved and  air  enters  the  chest.} 


TO  PREVENT  ANY 
FURTHER  DIMINU- 
TION OF  WARMTH. 

N.B.  Theseefforts 
must  be  made  very 
cautiously,  &  must 
not  be  such  as  to 
promote  Warmth  § 
circulation  rapidly; 
for  if  circulation 
is  induced  before 
breathing  has  been 
restored,  the  life  of 
the  patient  will  be 
endangered.  No 
other  effect  there- 
fore, should  be 
sought  from  them, 
than  the  preventi- 
on of  evaporation, 
and  its  result,  the 
diminution  of  the 
warmth  of  the 
body. 

1.  Expose  the 
face,  neck,  &  chest, 
except  in  severe 
weather  (such  as 
heavy  rain,  frost, 
or  snow.) 

2.  Dry  the  face, 
neck,  and  chest,  as 
soon  as  possible 
with  handker- 
chiefs or  anything 
at  hand ;  and  then 
dry  the  hands  and 
feet. 

3.  As  soon  as  a 
blanket  or  other 
covering  can  be  ob- 
tained, strip  the 
body;  but  if  no 
covering  can  be 
immediately  pro- 
cured, take  dry 
clothing  from  the 
bystanders,  dry  & 
and  re-clothe  the 
body,  taking  care 
not  to  interfere 
with  the  efforts  to 
restore  breathing. 


-Respi- 


8.  On  each  occasion  that 
the  body  is  replaced  on  the 
face,  make  uniform  but  effi- 
cient pressure  with  brisk 
movement,  on  the  back  be- 
tween and  below  the  shoulder- 
blades  or  bones  on  each  side, 
removing  the  pressure  imme- 
diately before  turning  the 
body  on  the  side  ; 
[the  first  measure 
piration,  the  second 
inspiration.] 

***  The  result 
ration  or  Natural  Breathing 
— and,  if  not  too  late,—  Life. 
Cautions. 

1.  Be  particularly  careful 
to  pevent  persons  crowding 
round  the  body. 

2.  Avoid  all  rough  usage 
and  turning  the  body  on  the 
back. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances 
hold  the  body  up  by  the  feet. 

N.B.— The  Directions  are 
Columns  to  avoid  confusion,  a: 
efforts  to  obtain  both  objects 
at  the  same  time. 


Cautions. 

1.  Do  wofroll  the 
body  on  casks. 

2.  Do  not  rub  the 
body  with  salt 
or  spirits. 

3.  Do  not  inject 
tobacco  -  smoke 
or  infusion  of 
tobacco. 

4.  Do  not  place 
the  patient  in  a 
warm  bath. 


printed  in  parallel 
id  to  insure  that  the 
shall  be  carried  on 


Treatment  after  Natural  Breathing  has 
been  Restored. 
To  promote  Warmth  and  Circulation. 

1.  Commence  rubbing  the  limbs  upwards,  with 
firm  grasping  pressure  and  energy,  using  hand- 
kerchiefs, flannels,  &c,  [by  this  measure  the  blood 
is  propelled  along  the  veins  towards  the  heart.] 

The  friction  must  be  continued  under  the  blan- 
ket, or  over  the  dry  clothing. 

2.  Promote  the  warmth  of  the  body  by  the  ap- 
plication of  hot  flannels,  bottles,  or  bladders  of 
hot  water,  heated  bricks,  &c,  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and  to 
the  soles  of  the  feet. 

3.  If  the  patient  has  been  carried  to  a  house 
after  respiration  has  Been  restored,  be  careful  to 
let  the  air  play  freely  about  the  room. 

4.  On  the  restoration  of  life,  a  teaspoonful  of 
warm  water  should  be  given;  and  then,  if  the 
power  of  swallowing  havereturned,small  quantities 
of  wine,  warm  brandy  and  water,  or  coffee,  should 
be  administered.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in 
bed,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged. 

General  Observations. 
The  above  treatment  should  be  presevered  in 
for  several  hours,  as  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion 
that  persons  are  irrecoverable  because  life  does 
not  soon  make  its  appearance,  cases  having  been 
successfully  treated  after  persevering  for  many 
hours. 

Appearances  which  generally  Accompany  Death. 

Breathing  and  the  heart's  action  cease  entirely; 
the  eyelids  are  generally  half-closed  ;  the  pupils 
dilated ;  the  jaws  clenched ;  the  fingers  semi- 
contracted  ;  the  tongue  approaches  to  the  under 
edges  of  the  lips,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  nostrils, 
are  covered  with  a  frothy  mucus.  Coldness  and 
pallor  of  surface  increase. 

Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution, 
London,  May,  1860. 


EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE. 


By  "expectation"  of  life  is  meant — not  the 
length  of  days  that  each  individual  in  a  commu- 
nity may  expect — but  the  average  duration  of  life 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  a  similar  age. 
_  The  latest  and  most  reliable  table  of  expecta- 
tion of  life  is  that  prepared  by  the  Registrar- 


General,  from  the  materials  furnished  by  the 
Registrars  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Previous  to  the  compilation  of  this  Table,  the 
table  in  most  general  use  in  modern  times  was 
that  known  as  the  "Carlisle."  A  table  was  pre- 
pared some  years  since,  from  the  records  of  a 
number  of  the  principal  English  Life  Offices, 
known  as  the  "experience"  table,  which  would 
probably,  in  course  of  time,  have  superseded  the 
"Carlisle,"  but  for  the  preparation  of  the  "Eng- 
lish" table,  which  being  founded  upon  a  much 
larger  number  of  observations,  is  necessarily 
more  to  be  relied  on  as  showing  an  approximate 
view  of  the  duration  of  life  than  any  other  table 
in  existence. 

As  many  of  our  readers  may  be  desirous  of 
knowing  their  own  "  expectation,"  we  here  give 
them  the  "expectation  of  life,"  according  to  the 
"English"  and  also  according  to  the  "Carlisle" 
tables,  that  they  may  see  the  difference  between 
the  two. 


:  EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  AT  ALL  AGES.' 


AGE 

CARLISLE. 
Male  &  Female. 

ENGLISH  LIFE  TABLE. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 

yrs.  ms. 

yra.  ms. 

yrs.  ms. 

38  9 

40  2 

42  2 

1 

44  8 

46  9 

47  7 

2 

47  7 

48  10 

49  7 

3 

49  10 

49  6 

50  4 

4 

50  9 

49  9 

50  6 

5 

51  3 

49  8 

50  5 

6 

51  2 

49  4 

50  1 

7 

50  10 

48  11 

49  8 

8 

50  3 

48  5 

49  1 

9 

49  7 

47  9 

48  5 

10 

48  10 

47  1 

47  10 

11 

48  0 

46  4 

47  1 

12 

47  3 

45  6 

46  4 

13 

46  6 

45  7 

14 

45  9 

44  0 

44  10 

15 

45  0 

43  4 

44  1 

16 

44  3 

42  8 

43  5 

17 

43  7 

42  0 

42  10 

18 

42  10 

41  3 

42  1 

19 

42  2 

40  7 

41  6 

20 

41  6 

39  11 

40  10 

21 

40  9 

39  2 

40  2 

22 

40  0 

39  6 

23 

39  4 

37  10 

38  10 

24 

38  7 

37  2 

38  2 

25 

37  10 

36  6 

37  6 

26 

37  2 

35  10 

36  10 

27 

36  5 

35  1 

36  2 

28 

35  8 

34  6 

35  7 

29 

35  0 

33  10 

34  11 

30 

34  4 

33  2 

34  3 

31 

33  8 

32  6 

33  7 

32 

33  0 

81  10 

32  11 

33 

32  4 

31  2 

32  3 

34 

31  8 

30  6 

31  8 

35 

31  O 

29  10 

31  O 

36 

30  4 

29  2 

30  4 

37 

29  8 

28  6 

29  8 

38 

29  0 

27  10 

29  0 

39 

28  3 

27  2 

28  5 

40 

27  7 

26  6 

27  9 

41 

27  0 

25  11 

27  1 

42 

26  4 

25  3 

26  6 

25  9 

24  7 

25  9 

44 

25  1 

24  O 

25  1 

45 

24  6 

23  4 

24  5 

46 

23  10 

22  8 

23  9 

47 

23  2 

22  0 

23  1 

48 

22  6 

21  4 

22  5 

49 

21  10 

20   8  1 

21  9 

50 

21    1  1 

20   0  1 

21  1 

60 
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"  EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE  AT  ALL  AGES." 


CAKLISLE. 

ENGLISH  LIFE  TABLE. 

AGE 

— 

Male  &  Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

yrs.  ms. 

yrs.  ms. 

yrs.  ms. 

51 

20  5 

19  4 

20  4 

62 

19  8 

18  9 

19  9 

53 

19  0 

18  0 

19  0 

54 

18  3 

17  4 

18  4 

55 

17  7 

16  8 

17  8 

56 

16  11 

16  0 

17  0 

57 

15  5 

16  4 

58 

15  7 

14  9 

15  8 

59 

14  2 

15  0 

60 

14  11 

13  7 

14  5 

13  10 

13  0 

13  9 

fi9 
~~ 

IS  4 

12  8 

13  2 

12  10 

11  11 

12  8 

RA 

12  4 

11  4 

12  1 

at 

11  9 

10  10 

11  6 

Ret 

11  3 

10  4 

11  0 

«7 

10  9 

9  11 

10  6 

fi8 

10  3 

9  5 

10  0 

69 

9  9 

8  11 

9  6 

70 

9  2 

8  6 

9  0 

8  8 

8  1 

8  7 

72 

8  2 

7  8 

8  2 

73 

7  9 

7  4 

7  9 

74 

7  4 

6  11 

7  4 

75 

7  0 

6  6 

6  11 

76 

6  8 

6  2 

6  6 

77 

6  6 

5  10 

6  2 

78 

6  1 

5  6 

5  10 

79 

5  10 

5  3 

5  6 

80 

5  6 

81 

5  3 

4  8 

4  11 

82 

4  11 

4  4 

4  7 

83 

4  8 

4  1 

4  4 

84 

4  5 

3  11 

4  1 

85 

4  1 

3  8 

3  10 

86 
87 
88 
89 

3  11 

3  9 
3  7 
3  6 

3  5 
3  2 
3  0 
2  10 

3  7 
3  4 
3  2 
3  0 

90 

3  4 

2  8 

2  9 

Population  op  Great  Britain. — According  to 
the  census  of  1851,  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
at  that  time,  including  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
the  British  Islands,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Mer- 
chant Seamen,  at  home  and  abroad,  amounted 
to  21,121,967.  "If  all  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain had  to  pass  through  London  in  procession, 
four  abreast,  and  every  facility  -was  afforded  for 
their  free  and  uninterrupted  passing,  during 
twelve  hours  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  it  would 
take  nearly  three  months,  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  to  file  through,  at  quick 
march,  four  deep.  To  count  them  singly,  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  second,  would  take  a  year  and  a 
half,  assuming  that  the  same  number  of  hours  daily 
"were  occupied,  and  that  Sundays  also  were  except- 
ed !  In  order  to  enumerate  this  mass  of  people  in 
one  day,  38,740  enumerators  were  appointed,  each 
having  a  given  district  allotted  to  him.  92  tons 
of  paper  were  used  for  schedules  and  enumera- 
tion books ;  and  the  cost  of  the  entire  proceeding 
was  £125,487,  or  not  quite  three  halfpence  per 
head  of  the  population." — Results  of  the  Census. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  Once  a  Month." 

Sir, 

As  in  my  former  communication  I  promised 
that,  if  any  additional  particulars  connected  with 
the  coming  of  "  the  Prince"  should  come  to  my 
knowledge,  I  would  forward  them  for  your  edifi- 
cation, I  now  proceed  to  redeem  my  pledge. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you,  that, 


the  Corporation  having  voted  the  sum  of  £3000 
for  expenses,  the  "  Prince  Committee"  have  de- 
termined to  spend  the  money  in  a  practical,  use- 
ful, common-sense  manner.  In  the  first  place,  all 
the  Surveyors  and  Carpenters  in  the  city  will  be 
set  to  work  to  level  the  side-walks,  that  the  Prince, 
during  his  stay,  may  not  be  compelled  (like 
your  unfortunate  correspondent),  to  walk  with 
a  "long  and  a  short  leg."  Secondly;  all  the 
broken  planks  are  to  be  removed,  all  the  loose 
planks  fastened,  and  all  those  projecting  nails 
that  rip  the  soles  off  our  shoes  are  to  be  hammered 
down. 

A  large  number  of  scavengers  are  to  be  set  to 
work  to  clean  up  the  streets,  and  to  gather  up 
the  dead  cats  and  dogs  and  other  nuisances  that 
help  to  perfume  or  pollute  the  atmosphere  in  hot 
weather — The  lime-kilns  are  to  be  kept  actively 
at  work  to  furnish  lime  for  purposes  of  purifica- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  these  sanatory  mea- 
sures— if  properly  performed — will  absorb  all  the 
money,  but,  if  any  is  left,  it  is  to  be  expended  in 
soft  soap  to  be  used  in  washing  the  city  beggars, 
whose  usual  haunts  are  the  street  corners  and 
other  public  places.  As  they  appear  to  have  be- 
come an  "Institution,"  (as  Uncle  Sam  would 
say,)  it  is  determined  that  they  shall  appear — "on 
this  occasion  only" — with  clean  skins. 

At  a  late  corporation  meeting,  a  member  of 
that  body  possessing  even  less  than  the  minimum 
municipal  allowance  of  brains,  proposed  to  call 
the  little  patch  of  ground  adjoining  the  gaol,  the 
"Prince  of  Wales's  Park."  Mr.  Alderman  Broad- 
beans  protested  against  such  attempts  to  draw 
down  the  ridicule  of  the  community  upon  the  city; 
he  presumed  that  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
proposal  had  never  seen  a  "Park."  He  pro- 
posed— in  amendment — that  the  lot  should  be 
called  the  "  Prince  of  Wales's  paddock,"  and  that 
it  should  be  kept  for  the  especial  grazing  of  the 
donkey  who  wished  to  call  it  a  park.  Mr.  Ald- 
erman Shuffle  first  proposed  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens,  which  being  rejected,  he  wished  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  common  sense  prevailed, 
and*  Mr.  Broadbeans's  amendment  was  carried 
Whether  "the  Prince"  will  feel  particularly 
flattered  at  having  his  title  tacked  to  every  thing 
that  wants  "  a  handle,"  is,  I  think,  rather  ques- 
tionable.   I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SCALPEL. 


TO  THE  HEDITDR  OF  WUNCE  A  MUNTH. 

Honerd  Sur. — I  perceeve  by  the  Noospapers 
that  some  of  our  Guv'ners  are  going  to  ax  the 
Prince  o'  Whales  wen  he  cums  to  'norgorate  the 
'Chanick's  Institoot.  Now,  I  don't  quite  know 
what  'norgoration  means,  but  I  hears  it's  summat 
like  puttin  his  sign  like  over  the  door.  Now,  as 
I'm  a  'Chanick  myself,  and  belong  to  the  Insti- 
toot, I  wood'nt  mind  axin  him  to  'norgorate  my 
new  workshop,  if  I  thort  he  wood  preshiate  the 
compliment ;  aud  I  woodn't  mind  puttin  the 
Prince  o'  Whales's  Ploom  over  the  door,  partick- 
erlily  if  he'd  stand  a  glass  o'  summat  to  drink  his 
helth.  How  must  I  set  about  it — must  I  ax  the 
Guv'ner  General  or  will  the  Mare  do  ?  By  puttin 
me  on  the  rite  rode  you  will  obleege 

Your  beejunt  Survant  to  command, 

TIMOTHY  STEEL, 
Hmgineer 


STEAM  FIRE-ENGINES. 

The  introduction  of  steam  fire-engines,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  is  just  now  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention.    Objections  are  made  by  many  to  their , 


adoption,  in  the  belief  that  hand  engines  are 
superior  to  them.  Practical  experience  has, 
however,  shown  that  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  service  of  fire-engines,  is  one  of  those  im- 
provements the  advantages  of  which  both  in  a 
labor-saving  and  economical  point  of  view,  can 
no  longer  be  rationally  contested. 

Our  city,  but  mere  especially  the  commercial 
portion  of  it,  is  very  different  from  what  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  enormous  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  since  that  period 
in  our  population,  and  the  narrow  limits  into 
which  it  is  crowded,  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  builders  to  find  in  elevation  the  accommoda- 
tion that  is  denied  them  in  area.  The  immense 
height  of  our  stores  and  warehouses  is  daily  ren- 
dering the  service  of  the  fire  department  one  of 
greater  labour  and  difficulty ;  and  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  having  engines  of" 
greater  power,  to  enable  the  firemen  to  throw 
water  into  the  upper  stories  of  these  buildings. 
It  has  been  shown  besides,  that,  in  proportion  as- 
the  service  of  the  department  becomes  heavier 
from  these  causes,  its  facility  for  manning  the 
engines  effectually  is  lessened,  inasmuch  as  the 
population  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is  being 
driven  up  town,  by  the  multiplication  of  stores. 
We  shall,  therefore,  have  either  to  sacrifice  the 
prejudices  which  exist  against  modifying  the 
character  of  a  time-honoured  institution,  or  we 
shall  have  to  adhere  to  a  system  which  is  not 
always  adequate  to  its  requirements.  In  an  age- 
in  which  advancement  is  the  first  condition  of 
success,  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  firemen  of 
New  York  have  alone  remained  stationary. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  casting  any  re- 
flections on  the  members  of  the  department  by 
this  observation.  It  is  my  belief,  that  a  more 
patriotic,  a  more  energetic,  and  a  more  disinter- 
ested set  of  men  does  not  exist,  than  this  fine 
body.  They  are  but  human,  however,  and  it  is 
as  much  to  spare  them  some  portion  of  the  fatigue- 
and  toil  by  which  they  are  overtaxed,  as  to  pro- 
tect the  general  interests  that  I  allude  to  steam 
power. 

From  my  observation  of  the  work  of  steam- 
engines  at  fires,  I  am  impressed  with  the  belief, 
from  the  present  partial  trial  of  them,  that  sooner 
or  later  the  firemen  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  them 
as  an  auxiliary  force.  As  regards  the  character 
of  the  different  engines  used,  I  may  as  well  addr 
that  I  do  not  believe  the  self-propellers  will  be 
found  as  serviceable  as  those  drawn  by  hand, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  one  now  in  use  by  Com- 
pany No.  8.  In  their  gradual  introduction  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  their  manufacture, 
and  none  but  the  most  competent  machinists 
should  be  employed  so  that  there  may  be  a  reason- 
able security  against  accidents.  The  question 
may  arise  as  to  how  many  of  these  engines  would 
be  necessary.  In  my  opinion,  six  or  eight  would 
for  the  present  be  sufficient  for  down  town  pur- 
poses. The  employment  of  steam  renders  a  less 
number  of  engiues  necessary  than  under  the  old 
system,  inasmuch  as  it  keeps  up  a  continuous 
stream,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
checking  the  rapidity  of  a  conflagration. 

Hitherto  the  firemen  have  been  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  introduction  of  steam  fire-engines 
would  in  some  way  interfere  with  their  privileges 
as  members  of  the  department.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  this  feeling  is  gradually  disappearing. — 
New  York  Fire  Marshal's  Report 


VARIETIES. 

A  Natural  Curiosity. — On  Thursday  last  as  a 
gertleman  was  walking  through  the  gardens,  &c. 
attached  to  the  mansion  of  Adhurst,  St.  Mary's, 
near  Petersfield,  the  property  of  J.  Bonham  Car- 
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ter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  when  on  coining  to  a  large  flower 
pot,  with  its  bottom  upwards,  the  gardener  ex- 
claimed, "Now  I'll  surprise  you."  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  putting  his  finger  into  the 
hole,  on  lifting  it  up,  out  flew  a  "Tom  (or  his 
lady)  Tit."  A  compact  body  of  moss  was  now 
exposed,  on  the  ground,  in  the  shape  of  the  flow- 
er pot,  with  a  small  hole  on  the  top  communi- 
cating to  a  beautifully  formed  nest,  containing 
eleven  eggs,  and  upon  which,  at  the  time,  the  old 
bird  was  sitting. 

Not  far  from  the  above  named  mansion,  is 
another  natural  curiosity,  at  the  residence  of  J. 
Light,  Esq.,  Westmark,  viz.,  a  Chaffinch's  nest 
built  in  the  mortice  hole  of  a  post  and  containing 
three  young  birds. — Portsmouth  Times. 

A  Female  Drowned  in  a  Rain  Water  Butt. — 
Feline  Instinct  Extraordinary. — On  Monday 
last,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  "  Alma,"  beer- 
house, Blackfriars-road,  on  the  body  of  a  single 
woman  named  Eliza  Fowler,  landlady  of  the 
"  Joiners'  Arms,"  beer-house,  Blackfriars-road, 
Landport.  Deceased  was  37  years  of  age,  and 
was  found  drowned  in  a  rain  water  butt,  contain- 
ing six  feet  of  water,  on  Sunday,  the  22nd  instant. 
The  beer-house  kept  by  deceased  was  occupied 
by  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  named  Barclay, 
and  also  a  seaman  and  his  wife  named  Townsend. 
A  neighbour  of  deceased,  named  Haskell,  stated 
that  she  had  known  her  for  about  four  years.  Of 
late  deceased  had  exhibited  aberration  of  intellect, 
being  at  times  in  a  state  of  despondency  and  con- 
fusion. On  Saturday,  the  21st  instant,  she  saw 
deceased  twice.  On  the  last  occasion,  at  half- 
ast  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  deceased  came  to  her 
ouse.  She  appeared  in  a  despondent  condition, 
and  referred  to  a  little  misunderstanding  that  had 
taken  place  between  her  and  her  brother-in-law. 
She  remained  about  an  hour  in  witness's  house, 
and  then  arose  to  depart,  witness  accompanying 
her  home.  While  in  deceased's  house,  she  said 
that  she  suffered  very  much  in  the  head  of  late, 
and  stated  that  she  went  up  stairs  a  half  a  dozen 
times,  not  knowing  why  she  did  it.  Deceased 
also  added  "if  my  uncle  had  not  assisted  me  in 
my  business  I  should  have  given  wrong  change  to 
my  customers."  She  left  deceased  in  her  house  ; 
the  gas  was  burning,  and  the  other  parties  who 
resided  in  the  house  had  retired  to  rest.  She 
never  saw  deceased  again  alive.   Barclay  and  his 

wife  were  also  on  friendly  terms  with  deceased.  

Michael  Barclay,  brother-in-law  to  deceased,  de- 
posed that  he  resided  in  the  same  house  with  her. 
On  Saturday  night  he  came  home  about  half-past 
ten  o'clock,  and  assisted  deceased  in  her  business, 
by  attending  on  the  skittle  alley  customers.  De- 
ceased made  a  mistake  in  the  change  she  gave 
him  on  one  occasion.  He  retired  to  bed  with  his 
wife  about  half-past  eleven,  leaving  the  gas 
burniDg.  During  the  evening  deceased  censured 
him  for  not  putting  up  the  shop  partition  as  was 
usual  on  that  night.  On  account  of  this  she  flew 
at  him,  pulled  his  hair  and  coat,  and  behaved  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner,  He  pushed  her 
away.  They  had  always  been  on  good  terms.  In 
the  night  himself  and  wife  were  disturbed  by  the 
extraordinary  noises  made  by  a  favourite  cat  be- 
longing to  the  deceased.  The  animal  continued 
scratching  at  the  door,  and  for  some  time  quite 
disturbed  them.  The  apparent  uneasiness  of  the 
cat  increased  towards  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  which  hour  he  arose  and  opened  the  bed- 
room door.  The  cat  was  there,  and  commenced 
running  backwards  and  forward,  apparently 
endeavouring  to  induce  him  to  follow  her,  which 
he  did,  the  animal  acting  as  guide.  He  was 
directed  to  the  yard,  when  he  saw  a  chair  beside 
a  large  rain  water  butt,  which  contained  about 
six  feet  of  water.  On  looking  in  the  tub,  he  saw 
deceased  head  downwards.    He  made  an  alarm, 


and  informed  Townsend  and  a  neighbouring  hair- 
dresser, named  Bennett,  of  the  circumstance.  He 
then  went  for  a  policeman  before  attempting  to 
remove  the  body.  On  the  deceased  being  taken 
from  the  butt  she  was  quite  dead.  Mrs.  Town- 
send  deposed  that  she  had  not  heard  any  noise 
in  the  night.  During  the  week  she  had  lodged  in 
the  house  deceased  and  Barclay  appeared  to  be 
on  good  terms.  Mr.  Bennett  stated  that  he  re- 
moved the  body  from  the  butt ;  on  doing  so  she 
appeared  to  have  been  dead  about  two  hours. 
He  placed  the  corpse  in  the  skittle-alley.  Barclay 
further  stated  that  he  found  the  gas  burning,  as 
on  the  previous  night,  when  he  went  down  stairs 
in  the  morning.  Mr.  Scales,  jun.,  stated  that  he 
had  carefully  examined  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  entirely  devoid  of  any  marks  of  violence 
He  made  an  examination  at  eight  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning.  He  believed  that  death  arose  from 
asphyxia,  or  suffooation,  caused  by  drowning. 
The  Coroner  summed  up,  and  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  that  the  deceased  had  drowned  herself 
while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity. — Hamp- 
shire Telegraph. 

Chinese  Divisions  or  Life  The  Chinese  di- 
visions or  epochs  of  life  are  marked  by  decennial 
periods,  or  progress  decimally.  The  age  of  10  is 
called  the  "opening  degree;"  20,  "youth  ex- 
pired;" 30,  "strength  and  marriage;"  40,  "of- 
ficially apt;"  50,  "error  knowing;"  60,  "cycle 
closing;"  70,  "rare  bird  of  age;"  80,  "rusty 
yisaged;"  90,  "delayed;"  100,  " age's  extrem- 
ity."— Sir  John  Bowring. 

On  the  nature  oe  Insurance.— -Lord  Mans- 
field says,  "  Insurance  is  a  contract  on  specula- 
tion, and  therefore  the  special  facts  upon  which 
the  risk  is  to  be  computed  lie  chiefly  in  the 
knowledge  of  tho  assured  only.  The  insurer 
trusts  to  his  statements,  and  proceeds,  upon  con- 
fidence, that  he  does  not  keep  back  any  circum- 
stances within  his  knowledge  to  mislead  the 
insurer  into  a  belief  that  the  circumstance  does 
not  exist.  The  keeping  back,  therefore,  of  such 
circumstance  is  fraud,  and  the  policy  becomes 
invalid,  because  the  risk  run  is  really  different 
from  the  risk  understood  and  intended  to  be  run 
at  the  time  of  the  agreement." 

The  Pavement  of  London. — The  pavement 
of  London  is  one  of  the  greatest  marvels  of  our 
time.  It  covers  nearly  3000  acres,  two-thirds 
whereof  consists  of  what  may  be  called  mosaic 
work,  done  in  plain  style,  and  the  other  third  of 
smooth  flagging.  Such  a  series  of  work  far  tran- 
scends in  quantity,  as  it  excels  in  quality,  the 
Appian  way,  which  was  the  wonder  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  which  would  cut  but  a  poor  figure  as 
contrasted  with  one  of  our  commonest  streets. 
The  ancient  consular  way  was  but  fifteen  feet 
wide  in  the  main,  and  was  filled  in  with  blocks  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  jointed  together,  and  planed 
only  on  the  surface — the  length  of  its  devious 
course,  from  south  to  north  of  Italy,  was  under 
300  miles.  The  paved  streets  of  London  number 
over  5000,  and  exceed  2000  miles  in  length. — 
Building  News. 

A  seaman  on  board  H.  M.  ship  Royal  Albert 
lately  had  his  arm  blown  off  by  the  explosion  of 
a  signal  gun, caused  by  the  hoopsof  alady  catching 
the  trigger  of  the  percussion  lock,  while  she  was 
promenading  the  deck. 

A  Young  Chick.— Aunt  E  was  trying  to 

persuade  little  Eddy  to  retire  at  sunset,  using 
as  an  argument  that  the  little  chickens  went  to 
roost  at  that  time.  "  Yes,"  said  Eddy;  "  but  the 
old  hen  always  goes  with  them."  Aunty  tried 
no  more  arguments  with  him. 


Gentlemen  and  their  debts. — The  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Sutton,  Vicar  of  Sheffield,  once  said  to  the 
late  Mr.  Peach,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  "  Mr. 
Peach,  how  is  it  you  have  not  called  upon  me  for 
your  account  ?"  "  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Peach,  "  I  never 
ask  a  gentleman  for  money."  "  Indeed!"  said  the 
Vicar,  "then  how  do  you  get  on  if  he  don't  pay?" 
"Why,"  replied  Mr.  Peach,  "after a  certain  time 
I  conclude  that  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  then  I 
ask  him." 

Finding  a  Dish  of  Silver  — Last  week,  a  cot- 
tager, at  Chorlton,  was  digging  in  his  little  plot  of 
land  at  the  front  of  his  house,  and  close  by  the 
main  road,  when  he  turned  up  an  old  earthenware 
jar,  the  mouth  of  which  was  covered  with  a  stone. 
Two  neighbours,  with  arms  akimbo,  leaning  on 
the  paling,  were  watching  his  proceedings.  "  Hel- 
lo !  "  said  one  of  them,  "  what  hast'a  got  there?" 
"It's  an  owd  pot;  you  cau  take  it  with  yon  if 
you  like."  He  handed  the  worthless-looking  "old? 
pot"  to  his  friends,  who  carried  it  to  a  neighbour- 
ing public-house,  where  on  examination,  it  was 
found  to  be  full  of  silver  crown  and  half-crown, 
pieces,  all  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  total 
value  of  £51.  They  returned  to  the  finder  of  the 
jar,  and  the  spoil  was  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  so  that  each  became  the  possessor  of  £  1 7,  ^ 
Salford  Weekly  News. 

Neighbourly  Turn.— The  house  of  an  old  wo- 
man of  the  name  of  Lizzy  Geddes,  residing  afr 
Chairnty'  Boharm,  in  which  she  had  lived  for 
the  long  period  of  70  years,  unfortunately  fell  one 
night  lately.  As  she  cherished  a  fond  attach- 
ment for  the  spot  where  she  had  been  born,  and 
had  spent  an  uneventful,  though  harmless  life, 
she  naturally  felt  disconsolate  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing to  remove  to  some  of  the  adjacent  villages— 
a  step  which  was  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
from  her  inability,  through  poverty,  to  erect  nn- 

other  dwelling.  Being  of  an  inoffensive  disposi- 
tion, and  rather  a  favourite  in  the  district,  where 
her  ancestors  had  lived  for  the  last  300  years,  the 
neighbours  had  no  sooner  heard  of  her  condition 
than  they  generously  resolved  to  assist  her.  One 
fine  morning  no  less  than  16  fine  stalwart  men, 
comprising  masons,  carpenters,  and  labourers, 
assembled,  and  before  nightfall  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  completing  the  erection  of  a  very  comfor- 
table home  for  the  poor  woman.  Throughout  the 
day  the  workmen  were  hospitably  entertained 
with  abundance  of  bread,  cheese,  and  mountain 
dew,  the  gift  of  the  neighbouring  guidwives,  who 
warmly  sympathised  with  them  in  their  labour  of 
love.  Such  an  act  of  charity  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  it  shows  that  however  much  men's  hearts  at 
the  present  day  may  be  seared  by  the  imposition 
of  an  irksome,  and,  in  many  cases,  burdensome 
compulsory  assessment  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  they  are  not  altogether  callous  when  an 
appeal  is  made  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  infirm 
and  the  deserving. — Banffshire  Journal. 

A  Word  to  the  Ladies  about  Clubs. — With 
rare  exceptions,  the  London  clubs  are  but  large 
hotels  or  coffee-houses.  They  are  undoubtedly 
very  comfortable ;  but  it  only  depends  upon  pri- 
vate families  to  make  their  homes  so  pleasant 
that  they  may  run  the  clubs  off  the  road.  Young 
men  and  young  women  will  take  pleasure  in  each 
other's  society,  if  they  are  allowed  to  meet  in  a 
natural  way.  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  my 
dear  old  friend  Josiah  Copperdam,  of  the  Brutus, 
who  tells  me  long  stories  about  things  as  they 
were  in  the  year  of  graco  1822;  but  I  fear  that 
that  most  respectable  clubbist  would  staud  a  poor 
chance  in  my  regard  against  sweet  Bessie  Primrose 
of  Almond  Villa,  if  that  old  snapdragon  of  an 
aunt  Jane  would  allow  me  to  offer  to  the  young 
lady  the  assurance  of  my  respectful  homage. 
Let  English  mothers  and  English  wives  conde- 
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scend  to  take  a  few  lessons  from  these  much 
abused  institutions,  and  make  the  home  more 
pleasant  than  a  club— a  result  easily  in  their 
power — and  I  should  be  sorry  for  poor  old  Cop- 
perdam. — Once  a  Week. 

The  Hew  Penny  Piece. — Her  Majesty  has 
approved  of  the  new  penny  piece,  which  will  now 
be  issued  as  soon  as  possible.  The  following  is 
the  general  design,  which  is  both  designed  and 
executed  by  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon :— The  obverse 
contains  the  portrait  of  the  Queen,  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel  round  the  head.  The  bust  is  lengthened 
as  in  the  florin,  and  a  scarf,  embroidered  with  the 
rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  is  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.  The  inscription  is,  "Victoria  D.  G. 
Brit.  Reg.  F.  D."  Britannia  appears  on  the  re- 
verse, seated  on  a  rock,  not  on  the  shield,  as  in 
the  present  coin ;  but  the  figure  has  been  remod- 
elled, and  the  sea  has  been  introduced,  with  a 
ship  on  one  side  of  the  figure  and  a  lighthouse  on 
theother.  The  inscription  is,  "One  Penny,  1860." 
There  are  ninety-four  parts  of  copper,  four  of 
zinc,  and  two  of  tin  in  the  composition  of  the 
metal.  The  value  of  this  amalgamation  permits 
of  a  thin  as  well  a  small  coin — in  fact,  not  much 
larger  than  the  French  bronze  two-sous  pieces. 
The  size  of  the  penny  is  one  inch  and  two-tenths, 
the  halfpenny  one  inch,  and  the  farthing  eight- 
tenths  of  an  inch. 

Power  of  the  Sun. — A  distinguished  chemist, 
in  a  recent  lecture,  while  showing  that  all  species 
of  moving  power  have  their  origin  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  stated  that  while  the  iron  tubular  rail- 
road bridge  over  the  Menai  straits,  in  England, 
four  hundred  feet  long,  bent  but  half  an  inch 
-under  the  heaviest  pressure  of  a  train,  it  will  bend 
up  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  usual  horizontal 
line,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it  for  some  hours. 
— Leisure  Hour. 

Instinct  or  the  Pigeon. — Sir  John  Ross,  the  [I 
arctic  voyager,  despatched  a  young  pair  of  pigeons,  | 
on  the  6th  or  7th  of  October,  1850,  from  Assist-  I 
ance  Bay,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Wellington  Sound, 
and  on  the  18th  of  October,  a  pigeon  made  its 
sppearance  at  the  dovecot  in  Ayrshire,  from 
whence  Sir  John  had  the  two  pairs  of  pigeons 
which  he  took  out.  The  distance  direct  between 
the  two  places  is  about  2000  miles.  The  dovecot 
was  under  repair  at  this  time,  and  the  pigeons 
belonging  to  it  had  been  removed,  but  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house  were  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance and  motions  of  this  stranger.  After  a  short 
stay,  it  went  to  the  pigeon-house  of  a  neighbour- 
ing proprietor,  where  it  was  caught,  and  sent 
loack  to  the  lady  who  originally  owned  it.  She  at 
once  recognised  it  as  one  of  those  which  she  had 
given  to  Sir  John  Ross ;  but,  to  put  the  matter  to 
the  test,  it  was  carried  into  the  pigeon-house, 
when,  out  of  the  many  niches,  it  directly  went  to 
the  one  in  which  it  had  been  hatched.  No  doubt 
remained  in  the  mind  of  the  lady  of  the  identity 
of  the  bird.  By  what  extraordinary  power  did 
this  interesting  bird  find  its  way,  and  by  what 
route  did  it  come? — Yarrel's  British  Birds. 

B-ecokb  of  Wkeoks. — During  the  month  of 
February,  the  number  of  wrecks  reported  was 
154.  In  the  month  of  January,  there  were  229, 
making  a  total  during  the  present  year  of  383. — 
Southampton  Times. 

Horrible  Occurrence. — The  Australian  pa- 
pers record  another  horrid  massacre  of  an  English 
ship's  crew  by  Polynesian  savages.  The  ship 
(the  Pearl  of  Sydney)  was  burnt,  and  the  nine 
persons  on  board,  including  the  captain,  were 
killed  and  eaten ! 

The  Sunken  Ships  at  Sebastopol. — The 
American  Company  who  have  been  so  long  en- 
gaged endeavouring  to  raise  the  vessels  sunk  by 


the  Russians  in  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol,  have 
as  yet  only  succeeded  in  raising  fifteen  of  the 
smaller  craft,  and  not  one  of  the  first  rates. 
Twenty-one  ineffectual  attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  the  steamer  Vladimir.  At  the  last  effort 
the  strongest  chains  the  company  had  were 
broken,  and  new  ones  will  have  to  be  made.  The 
contractors  do  not  yet  despair  to  accomplish  the 
raising  of  the  fleet.— Southampton  Times. 

Monument  to  our  Brave  Countrymen. — In 
answer  to  a  question  put  by  our  representative, 
Sir  Francis  Baring,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Lord  Palmerston  promised  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  bestowal  of  a  suitable  reward  on  Sir  L. 
M'Clintock,  who  discovered  the  relics  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expedition.  The  subject  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  unfortunate  commander  himself  was 
also  broached,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Franklin  and  his  gallant  compan- 
ions will  be  duly  commemorated  in  some  public 
place,  or  some  sacred  edifice.  The  justice  of 
honouring  these  brave  dead  is  of  course  beyond 
dispute,  and  we  think  that  the  proposition  res- 
pecting a  reward  to  Captain  M'Clintock  will 
receive  as  ready  an  assent.  The  certainty  of 
Franklin's  death  has  been  established,  both  by 
the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  and  by  the 
narratives  of  the  Aborigines,  and  we  presume  the 
Admiralty  could  not  injustice  demand  of  officers 
and  seamen  that  they  should  risk  their  lives 
merely  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public, 
though  such  curiosity  was  legitimate,  and  we  all 
of  us  feel  gratified  at  learning  at  last  how  the 
brave  explorer  died,  and  what  was  the  end  of  his 
still  more  unhappy  survivors.  Captain  M'Clin- 
tock took  the  command  of  that  little  vessel,  the 
Fox,  and  with  his  handful  of  brave  men  penetra- 
ted into  the  most  desolate  region  on  the  track  of 
the  lost  navigators,  a  most  daring  and  romantic 
achievement.  Such  is  the  English  way  of  doing 
things,  and  as  long  as  it  remains  so  the  energy 
and  public  spirit  of  the  race  will  survive.  The 
one  thing  needful  is  the  graceful  function  of  the 
Crown,  i.e.,  recognizing  by  public  honours  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  private  zeal,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  Sir  L.  M'Clintock  will  receive 
his  well  deserved  reward. — Southampton  Times. 

Funeral  of  the  Oldest  Inhabitant  of  Ar- 
magh.— The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Murray,  "  the  oldest  inhabitant,"  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  and  was  large  and  very  respectable. 
His  remains  were  interred  by  the  side  of  his  wife, 
who  had  been  dead  some  forty  years.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray was  fully  113  or  114  years  of  age,  and  some 
of  his  friends  say  more.  He  once  told  a  gentle- 
man in  this  city  that  he  remembered  the  year  in 
which  the  style  was  changed,  which  would  leave 
his  age  at  least  113  years. — Armagh  Guardian. 

Amusing  if  true. — In  one  of  the  populous  and 
thriving  manufacturing  towns  near  Ashton-under- 
Lyne  one  of  the  volunteer  rifle  companies  recently 
had  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
officers.  It  was  known  that  there  were  many 
candidates  for  the  honour,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  time  of  election  that  the  exact  state  of  the 
case  was  understood.  On  that  occasion  a  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  all  the  gentlemen  desirous 
j  of  becoming  officers  should  retire  during  the 
election,  when,  to  the  general  astonishment,  it 
was  found  that  only  three  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  left  to  proceed  with  business.  The 
three  gentlemen  left  to  do  the  work,  however, 
did  not  flinch  from  their  duty,  and  those  who  had 
retired  were  in  due  time  summoned  back  to  the 
meeting.  They  were  then  informed  that  the 
meeting  had  felt  great  difficulty  about  the  selec- 
tion, because  the  claims  of  all  who  had  left  the 
room  were  so  conspicuous  it  seemed  invidious  to 
take  one  in  preference  to  another.    Under  these 


circumstances  the  meeting  had  adopted  the  most 
obvious  and  satisfactory  way  of  escaping  the 
difficulty  by  electing  themselves  to  fill  the  three 
vacant  posts. — Bath  Chronicle. 


BIRTHS. 

"Like  as  thearrows  in  the  hand  of  the  giant :  even 
10  are  the  young  children." — Psalms. 

In  William  Street,  on  the  17th  July,  the  wife 
of  John  Hector,  Esq.,  of  twins. 

On  the  12th  July,  on  Gerrard  Street,  Mrs. 
Thomas  McLean,  of  a  son. 

In  Gait,  on  the  28th  June,  the  wife  of  Mr.  R. 
S.  Strong,  of  a  daughter. 

On  the  1st  July,  at  24  St.  Patrick  Street,  Mrs. 
Henry  Youle  Hinds,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

"  Now,  Kathleen,   me  darlinl,   ye've  taized  me 
enough ; 

Shure  I  thrashed,  for  your  sake,  Dinney  Grimes 

and  Jim  Duff. 
And  I've  made  myself, — drinking  your  health— quite 
a  baste  ; 

So,  I  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the  Praist." 

Rory  O'Moore. 
On  the  28th  June,  at  St.  James's  Cathedral,  by 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Grasett,  Mr.  Edwin  Harris,  to 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Lindsay,  both  of  Toronto. 

On  the  21st.  June,  in  St.  George's  Church,  by 
the  Rev.  E.  M.  Stewart,  M.A.,  Mr.  John  Craven 
Chadwick,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Craven 
Chadwick,  of  Ballinard,  Guelph,  to  Eleanor  Jones, 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  Lesslie  Battersby,  of  Guelph. 

At  Richmond  Hill,  on  the  4th  July,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  J.  Hill,  M.A.  Rector  of  Markham,  Mr. 
Thomas  Bowman,  Merchant,  Almira,  to  Miss 
Susan  Campbell,  of  Richmond  Hill. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  M.  Meacham,  on  the  6th  July, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Griffith 
Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  the  Township  of  Beverly,  County 
of  Wentworth,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Lundy,  second 
daughter  of  Isaac  Lundy,  Esq.,  of  the  Township 
of  Whitchurch. 

By  the  Rev.  L.  Warner,  on  the  12th  July,  Mr. 
Wm.  M.  Wilcox,  Deputy  Sheriff  of  Ontario  Coun- 
ty, to  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Erastus 
Howard,  both  of  Whitby. 


DEATHS. 

"  The  days  of  man  are  but  as  grass :  for  he 
flourisheth  as  a  flower  of  the  field." — Psalms. 

In  Brantford,  on  July  10th,  after  a  short  illness 
Walter  Kerr,  aged  30  years,  one  of  the  Six  Nations 
Indians,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Col.  W.  J.  Kerr, 
and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Chief  Brant. 

In  Hamilton,  on  the  6th  July,  while  on  a  visit 
to  his  son,  Mr.  James  McDonald,  Sheriff  of  the 
County  of  Prince  Edward. 

At  Willoughby,  in  the  County  of  Welland,  C. 
W.,  on  the  19th  July,  Mrs.  Susannah  Everitt, 
relict  of  the  late  Jacob  Everitt,  aged  80  years,  9 
months  and  23  days.  The  deceased  was  a  sister 
of  Lewis  Burwell,  Esq.,  of  Brantford,  and  John 
Burwell,  Esq.  of  Port  Burwell. 

At  his  residence,  on  Dundas  Street,  Trafalgar, 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  June,  Colonel  Charles 
Biggar,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

In  Chinguacousy,  on  the  25th  June,  Mr.  William 
Clarridge  sen.,  aged  78.  Mr.  Clarridge  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  this  country,  haviDg  emigrated 
from  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  the  year  1811,  and 
settled  in  Chinguacoucy  in  the  year  1820,  where 
j  he  resided  until  his  death. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAVE  YOU  INSURED  YOUR  LIFE 

If  not,  why  not  ? 

Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  a  man  of  35  years  of  age 
can  invest  the  small  sum  of  £1  3s.  2d.  so  that  his  family  will 
receive  the  comfortable  little  sum  of  £100,  if  any  accident 
or  sudden  illness  Bhould  deprive  them  of  their  protector, 
even  the  day  after  he  has  invested  the  trifle  ?    None  ! 

Is  there  any  other  way  in  which  a  man  of  30  can  invest 
£1  15s.  Id.,  so  as  to  secure  the  same  benefit  to  his  family 
under  a  similar  contingency,  or  by  which  he  can  secure  the 
£100  for  his  own  use  and  benefit  at  the  age  of  55,  (should 
he  live  so  long, )  by  merely  paying  the  same  small  amount 
half-yearly,  up  to  that  age  ?    None  ! 


ASSURANCE  FOE  WHOLE  OF  LIFE. 

Annual  Premiums  for  the  Assurance  o/£100,  to  be  paid  at  death,  whenever 
it  may  happen. 
WITHOUT  PROFITS. 


Age  next  I 
Birthday. 

Annual 
Pre- 

If  paid 
half- 
yearly. 

If  paid 
quarterly 

Age  next 
I  Birthday. 

Annual 

Pre- 
mium. 

If  paid 
half- 
yearly. 

If  paid 
quarterly 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

15 

15  4 

0  13  5 

0   6  9 

38 

2  10  4 

15  7 

0  13  0 

16 

1    5  10 

0  13  7 

0   6  10 

2  12  2 

16  7 

0  13  9 

17 

0  14  0 

0   7  1 

40 

2  14  0 

1  7  7 

0  14  2 

18 

17  1 

0  14  4 

0   7  3 

41 

2  15  8 

18  4 

0  14  7 

19 

18  0 

0  14  9 

0   7  5 

42 

2  17  6 

19  5 

0  15  0 

20 

18  9 

0  15  2 

0   7  8 

43 

2  19  6 

I  10  4 

0  15  7 

21 

19  6 

0  15  7 

0   7  11 

44 

3  14 

1  11  2 

0  16  0 

22 

1  10  4 

0  16  2 

0   8  3 

45 

3   3  6 

1  12  4 

0  16  7 

1  11  2 

0  16  7 

0   8  5 

46 

3   5  10 

1  13  7 

0  17  2 

24 

1  12  2 

0  17  2 

0   8  9 

47 

3   8  2 

1  15  0 

0  17  10 

25 

1  13  4 

0  17  8 

0   9  0 

48 

3  11  2 

1  16  4 

0  18  6 

26 
27 

1  14  4 
1  15  8 

0  18  2 
0  18  9 

0   9  3 
0   9  7 

49 
50 

3  14  4 
3  18  1 

1  18  0 

2  0  0 

0  19  5 
10  6 

28 

1  17  0 

0  19  4 

0   9  9 

51 

4   2  4 

2   2  2 

29 

1  18  1 

10  0 

0  10  2 

52 

4   6  10 

2   4  7 

12  9 

30 

1  19  2 

10  7 

0  10  6 

53 

4  11  8 

2   7  0 

14  0 

31 

2   0  2 

110 

0  10  8 

54 

4  16  9 

2   9  7 

1    5  2 

32 

2  14 

1    1  7 

0  11  0 

55 

5   2  4 

2  12  4 

1    6  10 

33 

2   2  8 

12  0 

0  11  3 

56 

5   8  2 

2  15  7 

18  4 

34 

2   4  0 

12  6 

0  11  6 

57 

5  14  10 

2  19  0 

1  10  0 

35 

2  5  4; 

13  2 

0  12  0 

58 

6   1  10 

3   2  7 

1  11  10 

2    6  10 

14  0 

0  12  4 

59 

6   8  9 

3   6  0 

1  13  9 

37 

2    8  5 

14  7 

0  12  9 

60 

6  15  5 

3    9  5 

1  15  6 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE. 


Annual  Premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  £100,  to  be  received  at  .:,<>,  i 
or  65  years  of  Age,  or  earlier,  in  case  of  death. 
WITHOUT  PROFITS. 


Supposing  you  have  borrowed  money 
on  the  security  of  your  homestead,  and 
have  given  a  mortgage  for  the  amount ; 
is  there  any  other  way  in  which,  by  the 
payment  of  a  small  sum,  you  can  pro- 
vide that— in  case  of  your  own  sudden 
death  before  the  mortgage  is  paid  off — 
your  family  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the 
property  ?    None  J 

One  only  condition  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  enable  you  to  profit  by  the  great 
advantages  offered  to  you,  this  condi 
tion  is — that,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
application  you  must  be  in  perfect  health ; 
or  the  Medical  Referee  will  not  recom- 
mend the  Company  to  insure  you — If 
you  are  in  good  health  at  the  present 
time,  and  have  no  disease  or  symptom 
of  disease,  now  is  the  time  to  get  in 
sured,  as,  although,  at  the  present  time 
you  may  fancy  your  constitution  "  af 
sound  as  a  Roach,"  and  your  circum- 
stances may  appear  in  equally  healthy  a 
condition,  still,  no  man  can  tell  how 
soon  some  commercial  derangement  of 
the  country  may  affect  his  position,  and 
if,  at  the  very  time  you  have  become 
co  nvinced  that  a  policy  is  advisable  or 
even  necessary,  some  sudden  illness 
accident  should  ^occur,  or  some  long 
concealed  but  latent  disease  should  be- 
come developed — regrets  for  opportuni- 
ties wasted  will  be  unavailable — insu- 
rance, except  at  a  very  heavy  premium, 
will  be  impossible. 

Examine  the  tables  here  given 
specimens  of  the  rates  charged,  and  see 
how  little  it  will  cost  you  to  secure  a 
sum  that,  one  day  or  other,  you  may  be 
glad  of. 

Are  you  aware  for  how  small  a  sum 
you  may  secure  a  comfortable  little 
dowry  for  your  daughters,  (if  you  have 
not  too  many  of  them,)  when  they 
arrive  at  an  age  when  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  service  to 'them?  or,  a  nice  little  sum 
to  enable  you  to  send  your  sons  on 
their  way  rejoicing  when  you  start 
them  in  life  ?  Did  you  ever  examine 
tables  of  "Endowments  for  Children  ?" 
if  so,  did  it  ever  strike  you  how  sman 
was  the  annual  payment  required  to 
enable  you  to  provide  for  such  of  your 
children  as  might  reach  maturity  ?  If 
not,  examine  the  following  tables,  pro- 
vided by  the  Provident  Life  Assurance 
Company  of  Toronto.  You  will  there 
find  that,  if  you  have  a  child  two  years 
old  next  birthday,  you  may  secure  it  a 
hundred  pounds  at  twenty-one,  if  it 
lives  so  long,  by  paying  £1  9s.  lOd. 
every  half-year,  or  fourteen 
and  eleven  pence  every  quarter. 


The  following  are  the  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly 
payments  necessary  to  secure  £100  or  $400  to  a 
child  when  it  arrives  at  the  age  of  21  or  25. 


TO  BE  RECEIVED  AT  TWENTY-ONE. 


0  14  11 
0  16  8 
0   18  6 


TO  BE  RECEIVED  AT  TwENTT-FIVE. 


If  you  do  not  like  risking  the  loss  of  the  pre- 
miums, by  paying  a  trifle  more,  all  the  premiums 
'  1  to  the  Company  will  be  returned  to  you,  in 
case  the  child  does  not  live  to  the  age  agreed  on 

for  the  payment  of  tho  amount  insured. 

Yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  payments  neces- 
sary to  secure  £100  or  $400  to  a  child  when  it 
arrives  at  the  age  of  21  or  25.  All  the  Premiums 
paid  to  the  Company  to  be  returned,  if  the  child, 
dies  before  attaining  the  stipulated  age. 


TO  BE  RECEIVED  AT  TwENTY-OXE. 


3  14 

4  1 
4  10 


6  17  11 

7  16  11 

8  17  2 


To  BB  RECEIVED  AT  TWENTY-I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  ADVERTISERS— SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Rates  of  advertising  in  "  Once  a  Month  "  (1500 
copies  distributed  over  the  Upper  Province)  $4 
per  column,  $2  per  half  column,  $1  per  quarter 
column,  or  five  cents  per  line. 

For  advertisements  required  to  be  well  distributed, 
this  periodical  offers  peculiar  advantages. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  before  the  25th 
of  each  Month,  or  they  will  be  too  late  for 
insertion. 


TO  SOLICITORS,  EXECUTORS,  &c 

Values  of  Life  Interests,  Reversions,  Dowers, 
&c,  calculated  on  reasonable  terms,  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Managing  Director  of 
the  Provident  Life  Assurance  and  Investment 
Company.  Full  particulars  of  the  information  re- 
quired to  be  addressed  to  Box  192,  Toronto  P.  0. 


AGENTS 

OF  THE  BEAVER 
FIRE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 
Are  particularly  cautioned  not  to  effect  any  insu- 
rance on  empty  or  unoccupied  buildings.  In  every 
case  where  a  building  already  insured,  becomes 
untenanted  or  unoccupied,  or  in  any  way  altered, 
either  externally  or  internally,  within  their  know- 
ledge, it  is  their  duty  to  send  notice  and  particu- 
lars  thereof  to   the   Hend   Office,    so    that  the 

Association  may  not,  unknowingly,  sustain  greater 
risk  than  that  for  which  they  contracted. 

PROVIDENT 

1IPE  ASSURANCE  &  INVESTMENT 

COMPANY, 
20,  TORONTO  STREET,  TORONTO. 

Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

Subscribed  Capital  -  -  -  $255,760.00. 
Paid  up  '^48,340M 

THE  RATES  ARE  AS  LOW  AS  THOSE 

Of  any  Safe  Company,  and  the  Premiums  may  be 
paid  Yearly,  Half-yearly,  or  Quarterly. 

Persons  wishing  to  Assure  need  not  be  deterred 
from  so  doing  by  any  fear  that  a  future  ina- 
bility to  continue  the  payments  will  result  in  a 
loss  of  the  amount  already  paid,  as  after  the 
payment  of  two  Annual  Premiums,  should  the 
assured  wish  to  surrender  his  Policy,  this  Com- 
pany will  give  him  instead,  another  Policy  for 
such  amount  as  the  Premiums  already  paid  would 
entitle  him  to  on  an  equitable  valuation,  without 
requiring  any  further  payments. 

In  all  its  transactions,  this  Company  will  be 
found  as  liberal  as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

W.  H.  SMITH, 
Managing  Director. 


WANTED. 

Agents  wanted  at  the  following  places  to  re- 
present the  Provident  Life  Assurance  and  In- 
vestment Company — viz : 

Simcoe. 

Port  Sarnia. 

Windsor  or  Sandwich. 

Amherstburg. 

Godeiich. 

Welland. 

Picton. 

Napanee. 

Whitby. 

Brockville. 

Peterborough. 

Newmarket. 

St.  Thomas. 

Chatham. 

Applications,  with  references,  to  be  addressed 
to  the  Managing  Director,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  20 
Toronto  street,  Toronto. 

PROVIDENT 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

A  person  aged  35,  may  secure  £100  for  his 
widow  and  children  by  the  payment  of  £2  5s.  4d. 
annually,  or  £1  3s.  2d.  half-yearly. 

A  person  aged  30  may  secure  £100  to  be  paid 
to  himself  at  55,  for  £3  6s.  lOd.  a-year,  while,  if 
he  dies  before  that  time,  the  money  will  be  paid 
at  once  to  whoever  he  bequeaths  it. 

A  person  aged  30  may  secure  £100  to  be  paid 
at  death  by  paying  £2  15s.  per  annum  for  20 
years,  after  which  time  he  will  have  no  more 
payments  to  make. 

Assurances  effected  for  short  periods;  with 
increasing  premiums  ;  on  the  half-credit  system  ; 
and  Endowments  for  children,  payable  at  21 
or  25. 

Tables  of  Rates  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Head  Office, 

20,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto, 
Or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

W.  H.  SMITH, 

Managing  Director. 

WANTED, 

In  all  good  neighbourhoods  where  Agents  are 
not  already  appointed, 
AGENTS  FOR  THE  BEAVER'  FIRE  INSU- 
RANCE ASSOCIATION. 
The  usual  commission  allowed. 
Applications,  with  references,  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Manager,  20,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 

SAW  MILLS  AND  LUMBER 
YARDS. 

Agents  of  the  Beaver  Fire  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, are  cautioned  not  to  effect  insurances 
on  frame  Saw  Mills  or  Lumber  yards,  or  on  any 
building  near  enough  to  either  of  them  to  be  exposed 
to  danger  therefrom.  The  Association  having 
decided  not  to  accept  such  risks. 

May  1st,  1860. 

BEAVER 
FIRE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION 
GUARANTEE  FUND. 
SHARES  $4  Each. 
Interest  paid  thereon  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Manager, 

20,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


TO  AGENTS 

OF  THE  PROVIDENT  LIFE 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
The  attention  of  the  Agents  of  the  Provident 
Life  Assurance  Company  is  called  to  the  Table 
of  "Average  Weights  of  Healthy  Men,"  in 
the  first  number  of  "Once  a  Month."  In  sen- 
ding proposals  for  Assurance,  in  all  cases  where 
the  proposer  has  not  been  long  known  to  them, 
or  where  there  is  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  or 
doubt  about  his  past  medical  history,  they  are 
requested  to  send  the  height  and  weight  of  the 
applicant  along  with  the  Proposal. 

In  all  cases  the  height  and  weight  will  prove  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  other  information. 


WANTED, 

In  all  places  where  the  Company  is  not  already 
represented, 

AGENTS  for  the  PROVIDENT  LIFE  ASSU- 
RANCE AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANY. 
To  prevent  trouble,  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Agency,  that  a  properly 
qualified  Medical  Man  should  be  residing  within 
convenient  reach. 

Applications,  with  references,  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Managing  Director, 
■  20,  Toronto  Street,  Toronto. 


REV.  JAMES  FALCONER. 

INSURANCE  CASE. 

ANY  person  who  can  give  information  as  to 
the  residence  of  the  above  gentleman,  or  of 
his  death  (if  that  event  has  taken  place)  will  be 
handsomely  rewarded.  Mr.  F.  was  a  resident  in 
the  House  of  Industry  for  eighteen  months,  till 
about  four  years  ago.  The  interests  of  a  widow 
and  six  children  are  involved. 
Notice  may  be  sent  to  the  Globe  Office. 
Toronto,  April  20,  1860. 


NOTICE. 

ONCE  A  MONTH  will  be  sent,  without  charge, 
to  all  Pohcy-holders  and  Stockholders  in  the 
"  Provident,"— other  parties  to  whom  it  maybe 
sent,  need  not  return  it,  as,  unless  specially  or- 
dered, no  charge  will  be  made. 

Any  person,  (not  a  Stockholder  or  Policy  holder 
in  the  Provident  Life  Assurance  Company,)  wish- 
ing to  receive  "Once  a  Month"  regularly,  may 
do  so  by  forwarding  the  subscription  price,— 48 
cents  a  year,  including  postage,  either  in  postage 
stamps  or  otherwise ;  addressed  to  the  Editor, 
Box  192,  Post  Office,  Toronto;  or  to  the  Pub- 
lisher. The  usual  allowance  made  to  Booksellers 
and  Postmasters. 

A  Title-Page  and  Index  will  be  furnished  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A  few  Advertisements  will  be  inserted,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Editor,  at  five  cents  a-line. 

All  communications  for  the  Editor  must  be 
post-paid  or  they  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
office,  and  addressed,  Box  192,  Toronto  P.  O. 
Published  for  the  Proprietors,  by  Henry  Rowsett 
King  Street,  Toronto. 


Rowshll  &  Ellis,  Printkrs,  Toroxto. 


